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An illustration from 1777 drawn by British printmaker Matthew Darly. It is captioned: “Poor old 
England endeavoring to reclaim his American children and therefore is England marred and forced 
to go with a staff.” Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


Baltimore Town was more than a_diverse and pre-industrial port town that sat on the Patapsco River. It 
had numerous sentiments, ranging from the pro-revolutionary, some of which were militant in their 
beliefs, to support for the British Crown. This article continues the series about Baltimore Town by 
focusing on the town’s political climate in 1776. You can read our other posts about Baltimore during 
the Revolutionary War period here. 

The structures governing the town’s 6,700 inhabitants included a board of commissioners which were 
handpicked by the general assembly in Annapolis, a development which irked Baltimoreans. [1] This 
was countered by a powerful alliance between merchants and mechanics on efforts for increased local 
independence for the town and united in the town’s Whig Club. [2] The Baltimore Whig Club was an 
organization fanatically dedicated to the revolutionary cause and made up of officers of the First 
Maryland Regiment, mechanics and merchants. Ultimately, inhabitants of Baltimore Town were 
allowed to vote for representatives of Baltimore County in the Convention of Maryland. [3] Demands 


for local independence were so strong that state elites gave the town two seats in the assembly, just like 
the city of Annapolis. [4] 


While Baltimore was a “Whig stronghold” and the First Maryland regiment was also stationed in the 
town, like Annapolis, there were numerous differences. [5] Annapolis, within the rich Anne Arundel 
County, had an established planter gentry and served as a huge marketing center for the state’s 
agriculture. [6] The Revolutionary War gave the merchant community an advantage since it became a 
distribution center for military supplies, and an armed camp, with troops stationed in the city 
throughout the war. [7] By 1776, the merchants allied with the British Crown had left or were pushed 
out, leaving Annapolis to give determined and concentrated support to the revolutionary cause. [8] 


Baltimore and Annapolis had a feud which was not healed by 1776. For instance, Baltimoreans were 
mad that the state assembly perceived them as a backwater village.[9] Relatively, Annapolis had a 
higher level of affluence than Baltimore and not only were merchants “flush with wartime profits” by 
the end of the war but the city’s maritime culture prospered. [10] In this commercial and bustling port 
city, delegates, as part of the Convention of Maryland, met and declared that Marylanders have “no 
security for their lives or liberties” under the rule of the British Crown. [11] 


The Whig Club, which absorbed and represented much of the pro-revolutionary sentiment, was not the 
only organization with same sentiment in town, or even the first. For example, the Sons of Liberty 
existed in the town at the same time. [12] As for the Whig Club, its activities ended in April 1777, but it 
became a manifestation of a new order in Baltimore and set the stage for the post-war environment. 


In 1775, the precursor to the club was created by town mechanics. These mechanics were skilled 
laborers in the clothing, construction, food, and shipbuilding trades. [13] The group was called the 
Baltimore Mechanical Volunteers. It was the descendant of the Baltimore Mechanical Company, the 
“closest thing that Baltimore had to representative town government” in the 1760s. [14] The Volunteers 
was an organization which allowed mechanics to gain confidence in themselves, “their abilities to 
command and their right to be heard” in the political scene in Baltimore Town. [15] 


These Volunteers transformed again as the war progressed forward. In 1775, Baltimoreans proudly 
organized a Baltimore Mechanical Volunteer Company, a group of militia to defend the town in case of 
a British invasion, and many of the company’s members were mechanics themselves. [16] This not 
only politicized the town’s mechanics but the company provided many of the officers who later became 
part of the Baltimore Whig Club. [17] Later in the war, Baltimorean mechanics also fought as part of 
the Continental Army. 


There were also sentiments favoring the British Crown despite the strong bloc of revolutionary 
sentiment. Even David McMechen, a member of the town’s Whig Club and a soldier in the First 
Maryland Regiment, wrote in 1776 that he could not “stay in such a violent place” as Baltimore since 
he had “too many enemies.” [18] 


It is interesting that McMechen said this because in late 1776, supporters of the Crown took up arms 
after being harassed by the Baltimore Whig Club. [19] British supporters were pushed back until they 


received support from “the town’s free Negroes who offered protection in their quarters,” and they 
remained there until they could depart secretly and safely to New York. [20] Still, McMechen could be 
partially correct. In July 1776, Samuel Purviance, an eminent merchant, wrote that restrictions on trade 
with Britain were viewed less favorably in Baltimore County, which the town was then part of, than 
elsewhere. [21] 


In the early months of 1777, Baltimore was shaken by disruptions to public order. On January 11, 
Captain Alexander Furnival complained that his soldiers, including William Grimes, had the “hard 
duty” of keeping guard in Baltimore Town “over the public Stores,” meaning supplies. [22] As a result, 
some of the local militia were used to take the place of Furnival’s men. Seven days later, the Baltimore 
County’s Committee of Observation ordered that the artillery companies commanded by Nathaniel 
Smith and Alexander Furnival, and William Galbraith’s Company of militia in the Baltimore Town 
Battallion be put on guard to preserve stability in the town. [23] The Committee gave these companies 
the duty of ending “all Riots and Tumults within the said County, or Baltimore Town” if necessary. [24] 
Around this same time, three soldiers of Smith’s Company, two of whom were named David Welsh and 
a drummer named Harry, searched the house of a wealthy merchant, who favored favoring the British 
Crown, named Melchior Keener. [25] 


In line with the tactics used by militant revolutionaries in the town, the soldiers allegedly came in with 
muskets and bayonets drawn, searching the house in a “Riotous manner, and were guilty of divers 
irregularities.” [26] Not long after, the Council of Safety wrote to the Committee, describing the 
following: 


“We are much concerned that we have cause again to trouble you on behalf of Melchior 
Keener, who hath lately been very ill used as he alleges, by some Soldiers of Capt. 

Nathl Smith’s Company, and others who came without any authority or war- rant that he 
knows of, to search his house, and committed divers irregularities, two of the Soldiers were 
David Welch [or Welsh] and Harry the drummer...the Whig club...had no hand in this 
riot. We wrote to Capt Smith, and request you would with his assistance inquire into the 
affair and see that the peace is preserved. If Keener be guilty of any offence, let him be 
prosecuted according to law...We must observe once for all that mobbing men of doubtful 
principles is not the way to gain friends to the cause of America...What you tell us of the 
people framing a petition to Lord Howe and the Riots complained of in Baltimore Town 
have induced the Council of Safety to pass an order...inclosed to you and to each of the 
Captains.” [27] 


While David Welsh’s name does not reappear in Volume 16, it is likely that he is the same as David 
Walsh, one of the 74 enlisted men who said they were committed to defending “libertys of the country.” 
[28] 


Keener, president of the Baltimore Mechanical Company before the war, had experienced 

similar treatment. In the fall of 1776, The Whig Club had branded him a traitor and faced with their 
threats, Keener fulfilled their demands, returning to the town that December. Keener was not the only 
one threatened in this blazon manner. In March 1777, William Goddard, a well-off printer who 
rhetorically battled with the Whig Club, was “forcibly haled out of his own House and taken down the 


street to Mr. Rusk’s Tavern” by a pro-revolutionary mob. [29] The militia of William Galbraith, who 
were supposed to stop this, allying themselves with these militant revolutionaries, who were part of the 
town’s Whig Club. 


In this contentious environment in Baltimore, the Continental Congress, still sitting in the town, 
ordered that signed copies of the Declaration of Independence be printed. These copies were printed by 
publisher and bookseller Mary Katherine Goddard and distributed across the thirteen colonies. The 
political climate in Baltimore was undoubtedly lively despite the disappearance of the Whig Club in 


mid-1777. For example, the mechanics, who had worked with the Whig Club, were forming a “new 
collective identity.” [30] 


As the war continued, Baltimore Town changed with the establishment of a new political order, and 
gained an important economic position, which situated it well in the postwar environment. 


— Burkely Hermann, Maryland Society of the Sons of American Revolution Research Fellow, 2016. 
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